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i^otes antr ©pinions. 



Origin of the Western Readings. — The most interesting and the most 
important problem concerning the text of the New Testament per- 
tains to the history of those numerous and peculiar readings, found 
mainly in Acts, which are designated as the Western, or perhaps bet- 
ter as the Syro-Latin, text. Rev. K. Lake, of Oxford, in his recent 
choice little handbook on the Text of the New Testament, gives an 
excellent account of the discussion at its present stage. This type of 
text, which is characterized chiefly by additions, omissions, and para- 
phrase, can be traced back to the earliest times of which we have 
knowledge, and in every part of Christendom — with the possible, but 
not probable, exception of Alexandria and the Nile valley. Further, 
we can trace at least two strata in the Western text, separated not by 
characteristics but by attestation, one represented by the Latin texts, 
the other by the Syriac. There is a common residuum of readings 
which do not differ in internal characteristics from those which are 
peculiar to either branch. 

Two explanations are at present offered for these peculiar read- 
ings : one regards them as a series of corruptions which arose in 
the second century (so Westcott-Hort, Gregory, von Gebhardt, B. 
Weiss, Harnack, Sanday, et a/.); the other regards them as primitive 
readings, originating with the New Testament authors themselves 
(Hilgenfeld, Blass, Zahn, Zockler, Nestle, Harris, et a/.). Mr. Lake 
adopts neither view, but holds that the solution of the origin of 
these peculiar readings is somehow connected with the sources of the 
New Testament rather than with its text. He cites it as a remark- 
able fact that the prominent features of the Western text exist in the 
gospels and Acts, which are based on documents of an earlier date, 
but are to a large extent absent from the epistles, which are free com- 
positions unconnected with other writings. It is, therefore, well to 
keep in mind the possibility that we have cases in the text of the gos- 
pels and Acts of readings which are authentic in so far as they are part 
of the " source-document," but unauthentic in the sense that the com- 
piler did not use them, and which owe their presence in any text of the 
New Testament to the reaction of the sources on the text of the com- 
pilation. This is the latest theory; it was suggested first, perhaps, by 
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Professor Salmon in his Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (1897). While it is not to be understood as an entire sub- 
stitute for the theory of second-century textual modification, it may 
nevertheless prove to be the best explanation of many of the most 
important Western variations. 

Bousset, in a review of recent discussions of this problem in the 
Theologische Rundschau, September, 1901, although he insists upon a 
higher consideration for the Western readings than they have received 
from the modern text editors, still asserts that the originality of this 
type of text has not been established by the arguments of Blass and 
his followers. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant keeper of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, has just published an excellent work, entitled a Handbook to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, in which the problem of the 
Western text is discussed. He holds that the great diversity of readings 
in the different witnesses of the Western type of text argue strongly 
against attributing these Western readings to the New Testament 
authors themselves. Rather, this type of text was produced in many 
places by the operation of the same causes, and with intricate interrela- 
tions existing among its surviving representatives, and it will need the 
patient labor of generations to unravel their history. Kenyon there- 
fore reaches a conclusion which is substantially that of Hort : the early 
history of the New Testament text presents itself to us as an irregular 
diffusion of the various books among the individuals and communities 
which embraced Christianity, with few safeguards against alteration 
whether deliberate or unintentional. To this stage, which follows very 
soon on the production of the original autographs, belong the various 
readings, early in their attestation, yet comparatively rarely convincing 
in themselves, which constitute the Western type of text. But it is 
probable that in these readings, among much that is supposititious, 
some original element also may exist. The tendency of recent criti- 
cism has certainly been to rehabilitate to some extent the Western text, 
and to demand a more respectful consideration of it in the future. 

1 Cor. 13:3, KavOyo-a/Mu or Kau^o-aj/tat ? — The difference in form 
between these two readings is only that of a single letter. The differ- 
ence in sense, however, is great. Every interpreter of 1 Corinthians 
has had to choose between them. Shall we read, "And if I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing " ? This is the wording of the 
Textus Receptus (KavOijcrwfiai), which is retained in the Revised Version 
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(and even in the American Standard Edition of the Revised Version). 
It (or the similar KavOyo-ofiuu) is the reading preferred also by Teschen- 
dorf, Nestle, Blass, Weiss, Heinrici, Godet, Edwards, Ellicott, Meyer, 
Beet, and many others. The latter reading (/«n>x»7o-«)/*ai) gives another 
sense : "And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body (i. <?., even my life itself), in order that I may boast (of my 
generosity), it profiteth me nothing." This is the text in the three 
greatest Greek manuscripts extant, fc< AB ; it is found also in cursive 17, 
in the Bohairic and Sahidic versions, and in Jerome. Lachmann 
adopted xavxija'coju.ai, on the strength of this evidence, and the Revisers 
admitted it to their margin. 

It remained, however, for Westcott and Hort to make the first 
vigorous defense of this reading. They adopted it in their text, and 
argued for it in their Appendix (pp. 116 f.). This reading, they say, 
"gives an excellent sense, for, as vs. 2 refers to a faith toward God 
which is unaccompanied by love, so vs. 3 refers to acts which seem by 
their very nature to be acts of love to men, but are really done only in 
ostentation. First the dissolving of the goods in almsgiving is men- 
tioned, then as a climax the yielding up of the very body ; both alike 
being done for the sake of glorying, and unaccompanied by love." 
They then suggest three causes for the substitution of the Kav6i?tr<oju.at 
(or Ka.v6rjo-oit.cu) in some texts of the second century : (1) Familiarity 
with Christian martyrdoms, which led even writers who retained the 
true text (Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome, but not Clement 
of Rome) to interpret in this manner the "yielding up" of the body, 
would soon suggest martyrdom by fire. (2) The words of this text 
might easily have been modified under the influence of Dan. 3 : 28, 
where the LXX has a similar phrase (TrapiowKav to. 0-w/j.o.to. avrwv eis 
ift.TTvpia-tt.6v) regarding the three Hebrew captives, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. (3) The unfamiliar absolute use of 7rapaoYSa>/u.i (cf. John 
19 : 30) might seem difficult to the scribes who transmitted Kavx^o-w/xai, 
more especially as fva might seem to introduce a description of some 
special mode of surrender. This absolute use of 7rapaSiSa>ju,i is seen in 

Plutarch, Detnet., 49 f. (to oSifia Trapaoovvai, ttjv napdoooiv tov o-(o;u,aTOs) . 
Westcott and Hort therefore made out a very strong case for the read- 
ing of the great uncials, KavOrjoiopMi. It is interesting to note that 
Professor G. G. Findlay, the most recent commentator on 1 Corinthians 
(in the Expositor's Greek Testament, Vol. II), also adopts this reading. 
So interpreted it reminds one strongly of Jesus' teaching in Matt. 
6 : 1-18. The text of 5<AB at this point deserves more consideration 
than it has hitherto received. 
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The Church and Religious Education. — In the preface to the recent 
important work entitled The Principles of Religious Education, consist- 
ing of a series of lectures by different men upon various phases of 
religious instruction of the young, Bishop H. C. Potter, of New York, 
says : " It must be owned that the modern church has not adequately 
recognized its responsibilities, nor improved its opportunities, as a 
teacher of the young. There have been ages when that office belonged 
almost exclusively to it, and when its failures were due, not perhaps to 
its want of zeal, but to its want of wisdom. Today the conditions are 
quite different. Under republican institutions, and with us in the 
United States, the functions of the state as a religious teacher through 
an established religion have, as most of us, I presume, believe, wisely 
ceased. That fact ought undoubtedly to have awakened and stimulated 
the church to increased endeavors to supply what a Christian man must 
hold to be fundamental to a right education, and which now the church 
or the family alone can give. Our American situation, in other words, 
has lifted the Sunday school into a position of pre-eminent importance, 
which we must acknowledge has been but feebly and imperfectly 
recognized." 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of our time that this idea is 
becoming widespread. The need has made itself felt in every denomi- 
nation, and thousands of the most capable Christian workers are 
devoting their thought and energy to supplying this vital lack in the 
education of children and young people. No longer do we ignore the 
essential relation of religion to all other kinds of knowledge and 
experience ; rather, we recognize that there is no true education in the 
case of any person who has not been rightly instructed and developed 
in the sphere of religion. The welfare of the church and of society, as 
well as of the individual, requires us to devote ourselves earnestly to 
meeting the condition which has been brought upon us by the seculari- 
zation of the public schools. Whether they should always remain 
secularized is a difficult problem, which only time can solve ; at any 
rate, the immediate work to be done for the young is mainly in the 
Sunday school, which should be made as efficient as possible. 



